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FRIENDS  AND  THE  ARTS 

Last  spring,  when  your  Editor  innocently  asked  Meetings  to  contribute  to  a special 
issue  on  Friends  and  the  Arts,  a virtual  flood  of  material  arrived  in  response.  From  all 
quarters  came  information  on  the  many  and  various  involvements  of  Friends  in  dance, 
painting,  drama,  sculpture,  poetry,  music,  and  even  flower  arranging,  along  with  examples 
and  pictures  of  some  of  these  creations.  While  it  was  somewhat  overwhelming,  it  was 
also  highly  gratifying  to  see  what  a vital  part  the  arts  play  in  the  lives  of  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  Friends. 

Although  in  today’s  chaotic  tangle  of  life  we  often  yearn  for  the  steadying  values  of 
earlier  times,  some  older  attitudes  have  fortunately  been  rejected,  and  replaced  with  deep- 
er insights.  Among  the  most  exciting  of  these  is  the  realization  that  art  belongs  at  the 
center  and  not  at  the  periphery  of  life  (or  even  banished  from  it  entirely);  and  even  that, 
as  Pratt  Spelman  quoted,  from  the  Dance  of  Shiva,  “Religion  and  art  are  two  names  for 
the  same  thing  — an  experience  of  reality  and  identity.”  That  this  approach  is  part  of  the 
general  life-view  of  contemporary  Friends  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  contributions  to 
this  issue,  but  also  by  the  art  show  at  last  Yearly  Meeting. 

Choosing  what  to  include  from  the  wealth  of  contributions  received  has  been  a 
difficult  undertaking.  (Still,  there  were  moments  when,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  we 
wished  we  had  more  — from  some  of  the  Meetings  that  did  not  reply,  from  more  younger 
Friends,  from  those  whose  abilities  were  known  but  who  did  not  submit  anything) . With- 
in the  limits  of  space,  we  have  tried  to  reflect  as  fully  as  possible  the  kinds  of  artistic 
expression  which  are  meaningful  to  and  representative  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Friends. 
The  quality  and  style  of  these  selections  varies,  ranging  from  thoughtful  to  gay  and  light, 
from  lyrical  to  troubled,  from  joyous  to  bitter  or  poignant  — rather  like  the  spoken  mes- 
sages in  Meeting  for  Worship.  But  we  hope  that  each  piece  presented  here  will  “speak 
to  the  condition”  of  at  least  some  Bulletin  readers. 

— V irginia  Harris 


Psalm  152 


They  Are  Not  Cruel 


They  found  me  lying  in  a manger, 

All  covered  with  morning 
And  smelling  strangely  of  the  sea. 

Around  me  there  were  birds  and  the  murmur  of 
wings — 

The  green  wings  of  summer 
And  the  white  wings  of  winter. 

There  was  laughter  and  the  young  sound  of 
children. 

The  friendship  of  leaves 
And  the  encouragement  of  rain. 

Oh,  I’ll  not  deny  it: 

It  was  good  to  be  here  at  last 
And  the  earth  was  glad  with  me. 

—DAVE  RICH 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


They  are  not  cruel,  the  pilots. 

Nor  even  the  generals  who  mapped 
the  targets,  designed  the  attack. 

Less  cruel,  the  President 
who  ordered  the  war. 

The  congressmen  are  not  cruel, 
who  allocated  the  money 
to  conduct  the  war. 

Nor  the  citizens  who  paid  for  it. 

The  cruel  one  is  the  dead  child 
you  see  there, 

dangling  in  its  mother  s arms. 

—LINCOLN  TAIZ 
Salt  Lake  City 
Worship  Group 
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WORSHIP 

In  youthful  times  we  shucked  ripe  corn  for 
storage 

Swinging  down  rows  of  frost-touched  fields 
with  hooks  poised  ready  to  slash  the  husks 
away  to  find  corn  glistening  freshly  in  its  shell. 
Then  we  ripped  the  ears  from  their  place  on  the 
stalk 

and  with  one  quick  movement  hanged  them  into 
the  wagon  rolling  along  and  heading  for  the  crib . 
The  corn  piled  high  and  golden  as,  stripped  of 
husks, 

the  summer  growth  fed  winter  s needs. 

There  was  a feeling  of  being  fulfilled 
when  they  nailed  the  crib  door  shut  on  bulging 
harvest. 

Poise  us  now  for  husking  corn. 

From  the  beginning  this  poem  was  moti- 
vated by  a conscious  need  to  symbolize  what 
had  been  happening  to  me  and,  I hoped,  to 
other  people  in  silent  meeting  for  worship. 
Essentially,  this  is  what  poetry  means  to  the 
poet,  although  I trust  that  does  not  say  there 
is  only  one  way  because  there  are  many. 
Cautiously,  I look  over  my  shoulder  when  I 
say  that  a poem  begins  when  an  experience 
moves  a poet  to  say  something  about  an  ob- 
ject. First  he  must  share  that  experience 
with  the  reader  in  a way  that  motivates  the 
reader  to  experience  an  impact  equal  to 
what  the  poet  underwent.  After  the  poet 
has  done  that,  he  is  concerned  with  expres- 
sion of  his  relationship  to  a meaning. 

Now,  to  retrace  by  relating  that  paragraph 
to  this  poem.  In  Worship  there  was  an  aware- 
ness that  meditation  of  the  light  was  produc- 
ing a sensation  of  unwrapping  a ripened  core, 
of  stripping  successive  layers  of  meaning 
from  a hardened  core  to  reveal  with  wonder 
the  lustrous  substance  at  the  center. 

This  experience,  it  seemed  to  me,  was 
evoked  by  the  experience  I had  had  as  a 
youth  of  husking  corn.  My  obligation  then, 
as  a poet,  was  to  cause  the  reader  to  exper- 
ience the  similar  process  of  thought.  After 
reading  the  poem  he  should  have  the  sense 
of  fulfillment  which  is  worded  in  the  last 
line  of  the  first  stanza.  The  obligation  of  the 
lyric  can  be  stated  in  these  terms:  A poet 
recreates  an  experience  and  then  develops 
his  relationship  to  the  meaning  of  that  ex- 
perience. In  order  to  do  so  he  must  penetrate 
the  meaning  of  the  object  as  far  as  his  under- 
standing of  God’s  will  enables  him  to  do  it. 
As  extensively  as  he  is  able  to  do  this  his 
meaning  will  have  a dynamic  quality  for 
other  people.  We  are  now  under  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poem,  which  will  have  life  as  it 
impels  experience  into  meaning.  Such  is 
the  substance  of  my  attempt  in  Worship. 

— TOM  PHILLIPS,  Phoenix  Meeting 
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THE  RELEVANCE  OF  ART 

The  following  piece  is  adapted  from  a talk  given 
several  years  ago  at  Long  Beach  College  by  Victor  Smith, 
a well-known  artist.  It  was  sent  to  us  by  W alt  Raitt 
( Delta  Meeting),  with  the  suggestion  that  some  of  the 
vital  and  important  ideas  expressed  might  be  inspiring 
to  Friends.  We  couldn’t  agree  more.  —Ed. 

Everyone  has  dreamed  of  making  his  own 
world,  be  it  a sand  castle,  a tree  hut,  a sec- 
ret cave,  or  a private  fenced  patio.  The  con- 
struction of  a place  we  can  call  our  own  is 
no  less  than  an  attempt  to  make  the  world 
into  an  image  of  ourselves.  Our  goal  is  the 
reality  of  our  lives,  and  any  redirection  of 
effort  toward  beauty  alone  disembodies 
beauty  and  leaves  the  cadaver  of  dandyism 
and  mere  decor.  Religions,  philosophies,  the 
arts,  the  social  forms  of  primitive  and  his- 
toric man,  even  the  dreams  that  enliven 
sleep,  arise  from  one  exclusively  human  im- 
pulse: to  make  in  order  to  see  ourselves,  to 
know  ourselves — not  to  make  “a  work  of 
art.”  This  is  by  now  an  obvious  premise,  yet 
few  seem  able  to  accept  its  equally  obvious 
implication:  that  art  speaks  only  to  those 
who  already  know.  Clearly,  art  does  not 
teach.  It  gives  its  secrets  to  those  who  have 
earned  them,  and  its  beauty  is  revealed  to 
those  who  have  already  attained  the  beau- 
tiful. Thus  art  is  communion,  not  “communi- 
cation.” Artist  and  observer  both  give  some- 
thing of  themselves,  and  art  becomes  the 
means  whereby  they  share  in  the  beauty  of 
human  understanding.  By  confronting  our- 
selves in  what  we  make,  we  are.  Art  is  even 
more  than  a concept  of  experience:  it  is  a 
confirmation  of  existence. 

Man  makes  his  own  world:  he  makes  his 
own  concepts  of  truth  and  his  own  idea  of 
reality.  At  times,  he  constructs  walls  around 
himself,  leaving  no  way  out.  But  he  will  sur- 
vive this  kind  of  self-imprisonment  as  long 
as  he  has  a demolition  squad  of  renegade 
spirits  who,  in  their  search  for  innocence, 
disrupt  the  tyranny  of  the  old  in  order  to 
gain  their  freedom — their  freedom  to  see  the 
old  from  outside,  four  dimensionally,  per- 
haps more  surely  for  what  it  is:  their  free- 
dom to  be  themselves  in  order  to  create  the 
new. 

Whenever  a new  idea  of  experience  is 
born,  an  unknown,  often  frail  and  helpless 
image  enters  into  life  and  finally  breaks  free 
to  search  for  its  own  philosophers,  poets, 
musicians,  sculptors  and  painters.  As  it 
grows,  this  image  becomes  suspect.  It  howls 
in  the  night.  Half  monster,  half  prophet,  it 
grows  strong.  Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  a 
new  image  disturb  or  even  terrify  us,  for  we, 
like  other  animals,  are  resentful  of  any  new 
mutation,  whether  physical,  mental,  or  spir- 
itual. 


Nevertheless,  we  cannot  continue  to  warp 
or  delete  the  present  in  order  to  make  it  fit 
the  past.  Art  and  life  are  not  something  to 
reinforce  our  crumbling  edifices:  they  are 
something  to  affirm  and  invigorate  growth 
and  change.  Art  reveals  the  strength  of  liv- 
ingness in  men,  not  the  strength  of  their  rea- 
sons for  living.  Art,  like  life,  embodies  exper- 
ience, and  neither  is  an  explanation  of  it. 

...  We  must  realize  that  all  of  time  is  now, 
and  now  is  timeless.  Like  the  symbol  for 
infinity,  the  moment  of  now,  when  it  is  lived, 
turns  in  upon  itself;  and  where  we  had 
thought  to  travel  outward,  we  come  to  the 
center  of  our  existence;  where  we  had 
thought  to  be  alone,  we  find  ourselves  with 
the  whole  world. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  timeward  plunge 
into  the  timeless?  Why  do  the  graphic  in- 
cantations of  the  Paleolithic  walls  of  Alta- 
mira  and  Lascaux  speak  of  the  same  aspira- 
tions as  the  notebooks  of  Leonardo?  Why  is 
the  heroic  affirmation  of  the  Sistine  ceiling 
repeated  no  less  eloquently  in  the  backyard 
towers  and  spires  of  an  immigrant  tile- 
setter  in  Watts?  Why  are  mythology,  relig- 
ion, art  and  moral  codes  everywhere  the 
same  beneath  their  various  manners  and  cos- 
tumes? 

Why  does  only  that  creative  act  which  is 
born  of  the  timeless,  deeply  personal  now 
remain  eternal?  It  is  as  if  the  future  had 
been  with  us  from  the  beginning.  The  half- 
forgotten  memories  of  deepest  night  are  not 
so  private  after  all.  The  whole  world  dreams 
the  same  dream.  Each  of  us  has  felt  the 
warmth  of  darkness  breed  both  his  beginning 
and  his  end,  and  each  of  us  has  seen  the  born 
and  unborn  forms  of  life  dissolve  and  gather 
in  a single,  knowing  stillness. 

But  we  are  subject  to  the  world  we  have 
constructed,  spinning  dizzily  among  the 
things  we  have  produced.  Trumpeting  our 
chrome-plated  dawn  with  snorts  and  rum- 
bles, we  begrudgingly  awaken  to  our  sep- 
arate, same-old  selves — bulging  with  appe- 
tites, sagging  with  strategies,  heavy  with 
time,  incredibly  bound,  private  but  imper- 
sonal, “adjusted”  but  alone — as  if  each  day 
our  special  flesh  is  barely  recomposed  while 
our  thick,  numb  blood  quickens  just  enough 
to  get  us  through  another  automatic,  servile 
day.  Producing  things,  we  find  ouselves  be- 
coming things:  empty,  even  of  a sense  of 
emptiness. 

Exaggeration?  Perhaps.  But  there  is  the 
terror  of  haunted  man.  Almost  against  his 
will  he  has  become  his  own  derelict,  aban- 
doning the  treasure  of  his  insight  to  the  soft, 
forgotten  dark  The  tragedy  of  our  dying 
epoch  is  that  we  find  nothing  but  time  in  the 
blinding  burn  of  twentieth  century  sunlight, 
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and  that  the  sweet,  ripe  fruit  of  dreams  is 
secret  even  to  the  dreamer. 

We  must  begin  again,  and  we  will  begin 
again,  one  way  or  another,  from  scratch.  As 
artists,  we  must  purge  ourselves  of  all  tech- 
nique without  feeling  and  all  feeling  without 
conviction.  We  must  engage  in  a form  of 
exploration  which  begins  with  the  living, 
human  validity  of  the  immediate  self — a kind 
of  center,  like  a seed — and  pursue  this  ele- 
mental bit  of  actuality  until  it  flowers  and 
ripens,  even  if  it  means  encountering  what  is 
at  first  a void  of  infinite  possibilities  and  a 
chaos  of  excruciating  frustrations.  The  ques- 
tion is  not:  “How  well  can  I paint?”  but 
“Am  I what  I paint?”  Artists  are  not  just 
observers,  they  are  participants — with  the 
need  to  praise  life  by  adding  to  it,  by  adding 
no  less  than  themselves.  This  is  the  source 
of  that  tormenting  sense  which  drives  every 
creative  being  and  which  sometimes  even  de- 
stroys him.  An  artist  must  give.  He  does  not 
depict,  he  creates. 

Sure,  it  takes  courage.  It  takes  courage 
to  recreate  value  and  meaning  with  integ- 
rity, that  is,  with  self-responsibility.  Some 
will  call  this  a retreat  into  self-centeredness; 
but  only  in  the  depth  to  which  we  pursue 
self-communion  will  our  communion  with 
others  be  genuine,  and  only  in  the  extent  to 
which  we  have  earned  authority  in  our  own 
way  will  authority  eventually  be  found  in 
our  work. 

TOCSIN 

Plummeting  into  the  center  of  my  life,  blurring 
its  edges. 

Dark  weight  of  death  drops  down  so  sudden- 
heavy 

That  the  efficient  pattern  shivers,  breaks. 

Its  shining  fragments  tossed  in  disconnected 
heaps. 

The  mind  with  tidy  urgency 
Sweeps  them  away. 

Would  duplicate  the  pattern  cleverly. 

And  let  the  weight  sink  soundless  and  unseen, 
Saying:  “ It  is  wrong  to  feed  and  cherish  pain.” 

The  heart  knows  this, 

But  yet  must  hold  the  weight 
As  one  would  hold  a heavy,  weeping  child. 
Draining  strength  from  sorrow  even  while  helping 
it  to  ebb. 

It  answers:  “ Self-deception  also  is  a sin.” 

Within  the  turmoil  of  this  interplay,  my  soul. 
Its  fear  of  falling  past. 

Stands  slowly  up  once  more 
And  tremblingly,  from  broken  forms,  refashions 
shapes 

More  tentative,  but  closer  to  the  core. 

—VIRGINIA  HARRIS 

San  Francisco  Meeting 


LAMENT  FOR  THE  MOON 

I look  from  my  window  this  morning  on  the  city 
shining  with  light  as  on  some  mythical  island, 
and  at  the  moon,  darling  of  poets,  going  her 
calm  way 

across  the  blue  of  what  we  once  called  heaven. 

How  old  and  wise  we’ve  grown.  We  know  she  is 
no  goddess. 

She  is  only  rock  and  frozen  light  reflected 
upon  our  dreaming  eyes.  She  does  not  nourish 
one  blade  of  living  grass.  Why  do  I tremble 

to  know  that  men  have  armed  themselves  to  take 
her 

for  their  own  violent  ends?  She  is  the  mirror 
of  something  in  our  hearts  beyond  possession. 
Her  light  has  taught  us  beauty  and  all  measure. 

Love  has  walked  hand  and  hand  with  her  and 
music 

moves  to  her  varied  pulse.  She  is  the  silent 
sermon  that  time  speaks  to  us  like  a Buddha 
who  holds  his  flower  and  smiles.  Moving  against 
her 

we  move  against  ourselves  and  all  our  weapons 
will  rust  in  our  own  graves.  From  what  deep 
ocean 

will  the  song  rise  again  that  lives  forever 
coiled  in  the  voiceless  shell? 

—PEGGY  POND  CHURCH 

Santa  Fe  Meeting 


TWO  HAIKUS 

T otsukuni  no 
Hamani  tsudoeba 
Tsuki  say  aka. 

On  a beach 
In  a foreign  land 
We  gather  to  see 
The  moon  clear. 

— MITSUGO  SAKAHARA 

Honolulu  Meeting 

a white  moth 
that  fluttered  to  my  light 

and  died  burning 
carried,  sheaves  of  silk 
unspun 

—MITCH  DODD 

University  Meeting 
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POEMS  BY  YOUNGER  FRIENDS 


Argenta.  The  four  pieces  which  follow  were 
published  in  The  Whittier,  a magazine  put 
out  by  the  students  at  Argenta  Friends 
School.  Besides  poetry,  it  contains  stories, 
drawings  and  essays  of  considerable  interest. 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  see  a copy  may 
write  to  the  school,  in  Argenta,  B.  C.,  Canada. 

SONNET  TO  A FENCE 

If  I were  to  go  out  beyond  the  gate 

Where  faded  rose  vines,  tangled,  cling  to  you, 

I might  skip  and  throw  some  rocks.  And  then  too 
Might  not  because  it’s  already  so  late. 

So  late  to  feel  the  same  wind  blow  through  all 
My  hair,  so  late  to  run  down  the  long  road 
Racing  my  bare  feet,  late  to  catch  a toad. 

Hold  his  squirm,  then  let  him  jump  the  wall. 

It  seems  I’ve  always  been  too  old  to  run 
That  fast.  1 used  to  climb  alone  when  I 
Was  all  legs  and  freckles,  when  the  world  was  sky 
Questions  streaming  down  leaves  from  hot  sun. 
But  now,  to  go  walking  beyond  the  gate 
I might  see  what  is  gone,  and  be  too  late. 

—MARY  HOLLAND 

THE  ECOLOGICAL  CONSCIENCE 

O,  Complex  Web  that  links  green  leaf  to  lung, 
Which  binds  the  eagle  to  the  grassy  plain. 
Herein  all  things  must  ever  look  again 
To  life  around,  and  to  the  lasting  sun. 

For  life  itself.  And  once  it  has  been  spun. 

This  Fragile  Net,  then  if  one  strand  should  snap, 
A thousand  others,  too,  would  feel  the  slack 
’Till  Nature  can  reweave  the  damage  done. 

With  sloiv  and  certain  hands  she  strives  to  mend 
The  myriad  threads  that  lustful  man  attacks. 
Can  we,  in  understanding  her,  then  lend 
Our  helping  hands?  Or  must  there  be  collapse? 
We  hang  upon  the  thin  and  silken  strand ; 

By  only  serving  her  can  we  command. 

— HERM  FIT2 

SONNET 

Slow  silence  of  the  early  morning  mist. 

Wide  penciling  of  gulls  across  light  gray 
Sky  hanging  loiv  across  the  face  of  day. 

Dawn  pressing  tight.  World  waiting  to  be  kissed. 
But  yesterday’ s red  sun  still  fills  my  West. 

Its  liquid  light  has  washed  one  day  in  song 
And  now,  it  burns  through  morning,  splendor 
gone. 

Twilight  and  morning  mix.  I watch , obsessed 
As  dawn  draws  back  its  promise  — all  is  still. 
The  same  haze  fights  morning’s  quiet.  Gulls  beat 
Their  wings  vainly  against  the  sky.  The  hills 
Are  turning,  weary,  from  the  day’s  new  heat. 

I wait  to  hear  a voice  speak  cool  like  wind ; 

The  ashes  of  passions,  naked  and  real  again. 

—CRAIG  MARTIN 


HAIKU 

A giant  wall  in  sight. 

But  a little  pebble 
Trips  us  in  the  night. 

—MEREDITH  YEARSLEY 

THE  GRASS  IN  THE  FIELD 

The  grass  was  flowing  around  about. 

The  birds  were  flying  to  the  south. 

The  squirrels  made  their  nests  in  trees. 

The  trees  were  on  the  grass, 

The  grass  that  ivas  flowing  around  about. 
Around  about  in  the  wind. 

—MARION  REYNOLDS  (Age  7) 

College  Park  Meeting 

THE  SEA  IS  HIS  TEMPLE 

I sit  by  the  sea. 

The  crashing  water  seems  strangely  at  peace. 

I see  His  power  in  the  waves. 

And  I feel  a oneness  with  Him. 

The  sea  is  His  temple, 

And  the  waves  are  His  prophets. 

We  have  but  to  listen. 

—CAROL  TOZER  (Age  16) 

La  Jolla  Meeting 

THE  STUBBORN  PEBBLE 

A woman  alone 
With  sandals  on. 

Imported,  from  Italy, 

Walking  aimlessly. 

With  mind  of  emptiness. 

A sign:  DANGER:  ELECTRIC  FENCE 

The  road  was  of  pebbles 
And  the  night  ivas  moonless, 

Dark  as  death. 

A tiny,  harmless  but  bothersome  stone 
Like  a pea  beneath  twenty  mattresses 
Penetrated  her  arch. 

She  grabbed  the  fence  for  support 
— But  alas,  how  futile. 

STEPHANIE  OZANNE  (Age  17) 

Phoenix  Meeting 

TOE  DESERT 

I have  never  known  such  peace  of  mind 
as  I feel  today.  Everything  is  so  beautiful. 
Although  it  is  hot,  a breeze  comes  up  just 
often  enough  to  keep  it  very  pleasant.  I lie 
here  on  a rock  looking  around  at  blue  sky, 
rock  formations,  and  listening  to  the  birds 
singing,  and  it’s  as  though  the  sky,  the  rocks 
and  the  birds  are  saying,  Don’t  be  afraid, 
we  are  here  and  everything  is  all  right.  Even 
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the  wildlife  is  friendly.  The  rabbits  and  chip- 
munks come  and  look  at  you,  scamper  away, 
then  come  back  to  get  a closer  look. 

The  desert  is  definitely  at  peace  with 
itself.  It  has  been  around  so  long  and  has 
seen  so  much  that  it  has  grown  strong,  sure 
of  itself,  and  it  radiates  this  feeling  to  you. 

The  sun  shines  its  golden  rays  on  you  to 
keep  you  warm,  the  breeze  seems  to  know 
when  it  is  time  to  come  and  cool  you,  the 
rocks  stand  tall  and  strong,  inviting  you  to 
climb  them  and  enjoy  them  as  much  as  they 
enjoy  you,  and  the  trees  grow  in  the  most 
difficult  and  unlikely  places  to  prove  to  you 
that  things  may  be  hard,  but  look  how  beau- 
tiful it  is  when  you  achieve  what  may  seem 
the  hardest  to  achieve. 

At  night  is  probably  the  most  breath- 
taking sight.  First  it  gets  very  dark  and 
there  are  only  a few  stars  scattered  in  the 
sky.  Then  all  of  a sudden  the  sky  is  filled 
with  a multitude  of  stars,  all  shining,  twink- 
ling— and  every  one  of  them  seems  to  be 
saying,  Look  at  me,  I am  one  star  and  am 
beautiful,  but  I am  even  more  beautiful 
among  other  stars.  I can  shine  just  as  bright, 
be  just  as  lovely,  among  others  as  I can  by 
myself,  but  I am  happier  among  others  and 
so  I seem  less  lonely  and  more  beautiful. 

The  quietness  of  the  desert  is  almost  be- 
yond words.  It  is  not  the  lonely,  deafening 
quietness  but  a serene,  peaceful  quietness  of 
a friendly,  happy  existence.  It  draws  you 
into  its  arms  ever  so  gently,  yet  once  in  a 
while  it  brings  you  the  chirping  of  a bird 
and  the  voice  of  a human  to  remind  you  that 
sounds  and  voices  can  be  just  as  wonderful 
and  just  as  peaceful. 

—JOAN  HARASTA 

Orange  Grove  Meting 


ONE  LITTLE  BIRD 

One  little  bird  making,  a nest. 

One  little  bird  having  the  best. 

One  little  bird  up  in  a tree. 

One  little  bird  on  a fence  post,  I see. 

One  little  bird  away  with  her  mate. 

One  little  bird  sitting  on  a gate. 

One  little  bird  is  watching  a bee . 

One  little  bird  is  watching  me. 

One  little  bird  is  hatching  eggs. 

One  little  bird  for  a worm  begs. 

Ten  little  birds  wild  and  free. 

That’s  the  way  I’d  like  to  be! 

—PHILIP  MULFORD  (Age  8) 

La  Jolla  Meeting 


A MEDITATION  ON  GIFTS 

The  first  gift- filled  tree  grew  in  Eden, 

With  bright  fruit  for  those  babes  in  the  wood. 
They  ate  and  they  grew  in  keen  wisdom 
Knowing  Evil’s  relation  to  Good. 

They  were  children  in  Eden  no  longer  — 

Pain  and  joy  were  both  understood. 

Their  fruit;  and  their  freedom  to  take  it; 

The  wise  serpent  who  urged  them  toward 
growing; 

Were  all  gifts  which  God  gave  to  his  children. 
These  gifts  even  now  he’s  bestowing. 

We  yearn  to  return  to  lost  childhood, 

But  no  life  is  complete  without  Knowing. 

—PHILLIP  and  MARGUERITE  WELLS 

Pacific  Ackworth  Meeting 
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LAST  MEETING 

(May  16,  1965  was  the  last  time  Peg  Gray 
worshipped  with  Claremont  Meeting  before 
she  left  for  Vermont,  knowing  that  she  prob- 
ably wouldn’t  live  through  the  summer.  In 
this  poem,  her  husband  enters  sensitively 
into  that  hour  of  worship  with  her.) 

Life  beyond  time  is  here. 

Not  waiting  for  us  when  we  say  goodbye 
To  all  the  loveliness  of  earth. 

But  here  among  these. 

Listening  for  the  inner  light. 

I cannot  speak. 

But  they  will  know  how  precious  to  me 
This  last  time  with  them. 

How  meaningful  the  silence! 

Oh  deep  well  of  life 
Fed  by  springs  of  love! 

How  often  these  strong  simple  friends 
Have  brought  a draught  of  sweetness  up 
To  cool  the  thirsty  heart! 

First,  rain  from  heaven. 

But  seeping  through  the  pungent  earth 
And  bringing  with  it  tang  of  common  soil. 

I cannot  speak. 

I meant  to  be  so  strong 

But  memory  brings  its  tears  . . . 

Of  hours  spent  here  in  worship,  social  joy. 

And  even  the  bustling  duty  of  the  kitchen — 
Mary-Martha  service  linked  in  one. 

How  well  we  built  this  meeting-house! 

The  dream  I shared  in,  made  reality  of  peace. 

A lantern  over  us. 

Light  reaching  up  to  heaven, 

And  round  us,  grass  and  shrub  where  birds  come 
down 

To  flood  our  silence  now  and  then  with  song. 
Oh  see!  a white  dove  flutters  there 
And  settles  at  the  garden  edge. 

How  beautiful  the  earth  might  be 

If  men  could  waken  from  their  dream  of  force 

T o strong  reality  of  love. 

The  hour  is  almost  past. 

The  quiet  and  the  word,  both  nourishing. 

These  faces  l shall  never  see  again — 

This  company  that  through  the  years 
Has  opened  for  me  paths  of  growth 
By  their  example,  insight,  faith  and  love. 

Though  dying  be  the  end 

Love  makes  a triumph  here  of  life 

And  so  I must  not  grieve. 

Life  has  been  good, 

A little  shadow  only,  to  make  sunnier  still 
The  sunlight  of  my  joy. 

Each  day  I have  lived  full,  without  regret 


And  even  these  last  bear  their  bright  seal  of 
blessedness. 

Now  the  warm  clasp  of  hands  on  either  side — 
A tenderness  and  a remembrance. 

There!  The  dove  again. 

A flutter  of  white  wings 
U p,  up  to  sunlight 
And  away. 

—PHILIP  GRAY 

Claremont  Meeting 


HIGHNESS,  GLORY  BE! 

Highness,  glory  be! 

And  sun- filled  rocks; 

Of  feathered  chickens 
Happy  in  a cardboard  box. 

Highness,  praise  to  thee! 

I sing  of  tethered  turtles 
On  a small  brass  chain; 

Of  red  haired  trolls 
Camping  in  the  woodsy  rain. 

Highness,  glory  be! 

I sing  of  shooting  firs; 

All  country,  urgent  days; 

Of  childhood  energy 
Discharged  a thousand  ways. 

Highness,  praise  to  thee! 

I sing  of  dark  filled  caves 
And  searching  sight; 

Of  ivory  blackness, 

Omega  point  of  light! 

—PRISCILLA  MAYNARD 

Eastside  Meeting 


MUSTARD  IS  PRECIOUS 

Mustard  is  precious  for  the  yellow  foam 
Its  flowers  spill,  to  floor  an  orchard; 

And  for  its  grace 
When  wind  disturbs 
Its  yellow  lace. 

Mustard  is  precious  for  its  spicy  seed 
Almost  as  savory  as  salt. 

This  is  the  seed  our  Saviour  likened  to  His 
kingdom, 

Which,  planted  in  our  hearts  and  wills 
Can  undergird  all  life  with  loving  care. 
Restoring  savor  we  have  mourned. 

—RUTH  THOMPSON 

Marloma  Meeting 
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QUAKERS  CAN  BE  ARTISTS 

The  following  article  was  written  over  twenty  years 
ago  for  the  Friends  Intelligencer,  in  response  to  Vera 
Brittain’s  statement  that  becoming  a Friend  might 
hinder  her  work  as  a creative  artist.  While  Friends’ 
attitude  toward  the  arts  has  changed  somewhat  in  the 
intervening  time,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  con- 
siderations put  forth  here.  — Ed. 

“She  fears  a lowering  of  the  caliber  of 
her  work  once  she  would  have  to  share  in 
the  moral  and  social  activities  of  Friends.” 
Cannot  artistic  activity  be  a concern  of 
Friends  as  well  as  moral  and  social  activity? 
They  all  spring  from  the  same  spiritually 
centered  life.  Only  a false  view  of  art  has 
hindered  its  natural  growth  in  our  Society. 

The  attitude  towards  the  arts  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  present  has  tended  to 
make  the  artist  a special  self-centered  crea- 
ture interested  in  expressing  his  own  per- 
sonality. Art  became  divorced  from  life  and 
the  false  philosophy  of  art  for  art’s  sake  grew 
up.  Art  became  a plaything  of  the  wealthy,  a 
thing  to  be  enjoyed  in  small  doses,  some- 
thing to  be  set  up  in  a museum  or  listened 
to  in  a concert  hall.  People  began  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  personality  of  the  artist  more 
than  in  the  art  work  itself.  This  led  to  one- 
man  shows  in  painting  and  to  virtuoso  dis- 
play in  music.  Under  the  influence  of  a sen- 
sationalism that  smacked  of  Hollywood,  tech- 
nical stunts  and  emotional  exhibitionism 
marked  much  of  our  concerts,  and  a striving 
to  be  different  was  felt  in  the  modern  visual 
arts.  Not  all  artists  succumbed  to  these  tend- 
encies, but  enough  of  them  did  to  make  it 
the  accepted  attitude. 

In  contrast  to  this  unhealthy  and  false 
view  of  the  arts  is  the  true  and  normal  view 
which  emphasizes  that  all  art  worthy  of  the 
name  is  spiritual.  I did  not  say  religious,  but 
spiritual.  Often  the  assertion  is  made  that 
the  greatest  art  is  that  which  has  been  in- 
spired by  the  church.  To  this  I could  not 
agree.  A poor  painting  of  the  Madonna  may 
not  express  as  much  of  spiritual  truth  as  a 
superb  painting  of  a sunflower.  It  is  not 
subject  matter  that  makes  art  great.  The 
elemental  truths  of  the  universe  find  vary- 
ing means  of  expression.  They  may  come  to 
us  through  the  words  of  literature,  by  means 
of  tones  in  music,  by  the  color  and  lines  of 
painting,  through  the  use  of  mass  in  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  or  through  the  rhyth- 
mic movement  of  a finely  disciplined  body  in 
the  dance. 

Art  has  two  necessary  elements:  the  tech- 
nical, and  the  spiritual  (often  referred  to  as 
the  emotional).  The  artist  must  work  to 


perfect  himself  in  the  technical  so  that  the 
spiritual  will  have  a fitting  means  of  expres- 
sion. Just  at  this  point  is  where  the  basic 
principle  of  the  Society  of  Friends  comes  in. 
Is  it  the  artist’s  own  feeble  personality  that 
is  to  be  expressed,  or  is  it  “that  of  God  in 
every  man”?  True  art  is  the  expression  of 
this  inner  force  of  God  whether  the  artist 
looks  upon  it  as  such  or  not.  No  art  work 
can  possibly  be  the  exclusive  expression  of 
one  artist.  It  is  the  result  of  an  evolutionary 
process,  each  artistic  generation  building  on 
the  past,  and  adapting  from  others,  some 
taking  much  and  others  little,  but  all  indebt- 
ed to  the  flow  of  art  activity. 

The  early  Quakers  talked  often  about 
“the  seed”  within.  This  seed  grows  and 
results  in  a variety  of  blooms.  There  is  need 
in  the  world  for  grain  and  there  is  need  for 
flowers.  There  is  likewise  need  in  the  world 
for  those  devoted  to  social  concerns  and 
there  is  need  for  those  devoted  to  artistic 
pursuits.  Sometimes  these  can  be  combined 
in  one  individual.  More  often  specialization 
will  be  found  to  be  more  effective.  Each  of 
us  must  try  to  find  how  we  can  best  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  world. 

Yes,  Quakers  can  be  artists,  and  artists 
can  be  Quakers. 

—LESLIE  PRATT  SPELMAN 

Redlands  Meeting 


RED  LIGHT  AT  AN  EMPTY 
CROSS  STREET 

Fulfilling  its  program 
True  to  its  slide-rule  norms 
It  stands  its  measured  watch 
while 

So  many  no-people  WALK  and  DON’T  WALK 
So  many  no-cars  cross  and  corner 
corner  and  cross 

And  1 in  my  idling  compact 
True  to  my  social  compact 
Fulfilling  my  program 

Non-violate  this  nothingness. 

I non-drive,  I non-move 
Until  my  solemn  sentry 
greens  me  on. 

— FERNER  NUHN 

Claremont  Meeting 
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UNDER  SQUAW  PEAK 

Photograph  by  Harry  Stamler,  Phoenix  Meeting 


Copyright,  1946,  by  Associated  Music  Publishers,  Ino 
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Composition  by  Ned  Rorem,  Salt  Lake  City  Worship  Group 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  composer. 


Cartoon  by  Jake  Brown,  University  Meeting 
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“COLD  FRONT’” 

Painting  by  Ben  Norris,  Honolulu  Meeting 
Acrylic  polymer  on  masonite. 

Courtesy  Comara  Gallery,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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Chinese  sumi  brush  painting  on  rice  paper,  by  Rosalie  Pizzo, 
San  Francisco  Meeting 
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Ink  drawing  by  Bob  Newick, 
College  Park  Meeting 


Class  in  Flower  Arrangement, 
Honolulu  Meeting 

Left  to  right:  Diana  Selser,  Ruth  Schmoe, 
Masako  Sakihara,  Alice  Dart 


Class  in  Wood  Carving,  Honolulu  Meeting. 

Standing,  left  to  right:  Floyd  Schmoe,  Sally 
Bender,  Helen  Bassett,  Paul  Dart,  Ruth  Fukuda. 
Seated,  left  to  right:  Susie  Bender,  Shari  Lee 
Chung,  Diana  Selser,  Irene  Lindley,  Brian  Linn. 
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“NIGHT  SHIP” 

Welded  steel  sculpture  by  Colombe  Leinau  Langton, 
Santa  Barbara  Meeting 
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SO  LATELY  FROM  THE  LAW 

Mary  . . . Sitting  on  a stone  in  a tomb. 

Stunned  by  Life! 

Paul  . . . Enflamed  and  driving  himself. 
Struck  by  the  Light. 

Augustine  . . . Running  from  himself  to  live 
bound  by  desire. 

Turned  by  the  Word. 

Some  unnamed  . . . ever  eyeing  a wheel  of 
fame. 

Found  free  at  the  Throne. 

And  I,  too,  so  lately  from  the  Law 
Entombed  by  nos  and  yeses, 

A has  and  hedges. 

Accept  this  pace 
And  dance  in  Grace. 

—LYNN  MacMICHAEL 

Pacific  Ackworth  Meeting 

★ ★ ★ 

HOMAGE  TO  EARLE  AND 
BARBARA  REYNOLDS 

Around  the  gesture,  purity  itself — 

The  right  man  at  the  right  place  doing  the 
right  thing — 

Flocked  the  startled  officials,  waving  complex- 
ities. 

Whatever  else  it  took  to  reach  that  first  decision. 
The  proof  of  gallantry  came  later,  caught 
In  the  webs  flung  over  the  inexistent  law. 

We  think  of  Earle,  confronting  the  spiteful  judge. 
Of  Nick  and  Ted,  waiting,  perplexed,  in  the  boat. 
Of  Jessica,  in  the  background,  probing  an  altered 
world. 

Beyond  even  these,  we  honor  Barbara, 

Flying,  alone,  to  Kwajalein,  aware 

Of  all  that  surface  below  to  be  crossed  again. 

One  wave  at  a time,  day  after  silent  day. 
Praying  for  wind,  before  she  could  hope  to  know 
Her  husband’s  fate,  who  had  never  needed  her 
more. 

In  the  end,  though  stripped  of  energy,  money 
and  time. 

You  won  your  appeal.  Is  it,  then,  naive 
To  be  shocked  by  the  exorbitance  of  justice? 

Nor  can  hypocrites  be  shamed:  while  they  hedged 
you  in 


And  smeared  their  empirical  poisons  across  the 
sky. 

They  devised  “Project  Sunshine”  to  comfort  the 
afflicted. 

But  the  quantity  of  fallout  is  not  strained 
Which  droppeth  with  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  each  birth  beneath.  The  fey  young  man 
With  defective  blood,  the  girl  with  facial  tumor. 
The  twisted  child,  cursing  us  all,  will  exempt. 
Surely,  the  crew  of  the  Phoenix. 

Which  almost  amounts  to  a blessing. 

—WILLIAM  MATCHETT 

University  Meeting 

★ ★ ★ 

“HE  REMEMBERS  THAT  WE  ARE  DUST” 

(Psalm  103) 

Lord,  in  Thy  hands  dust  is  no  little  thing. 

But  life-stuff  lifted  on  Thy  changing  winds; 
Free-blown  and  dry,  quiescent  to  Thy  touch, 
Our  powdered  substance  leaps  to  shape  and  sing. 

Through  lighted  dust  each  image  stakes  its  claim; 
Through  dancing  bits  of  earth  light  filters  free. 
And  redwoods  magic  to  cathedral  groves. 
Transforming  dust  means  sight  is  not  the  same. 

In  dust  and  light  Thy  meanings  speak  and  change. 
Each  day  and  night  they  summon  us  to  see. 
Across  space-miles  and  dust  the  sunlight  burns 
Where  colors  flaunt  their  varied  wonder -range. 

Lord,  in  Thy  hands  dust  breathes  creation  s sum. 
We  are  most  finely  ground,  who  wait  for  light 
To  make  us  shine,  for  breath  to  set  us  free. 

0,  shape  us  to  remember  and  become! 

—JEANNE  LOHMANN 

San  Francisco  Meeting 

★ ★ ★ 

ANOTHER  SPRING? 

Alone  in  my  mist-blurred  silent  woods — 
Suddenly  stirs  the  first  faint  plaintive 
whispering 

Of  one  returning  bird. 

Suspended  sentient  thing, 

I smile  through  tears  of  telescoping 
years. 

—ELIZABETH  S.  FAWCETT 
Monterey  Peninsula  Meeting 
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FRBENDS  AND  THE  ARTS 

The  following  essay  is  a condensation  of  a paper 
prepared  for  the  follow-up  pamphlet  on  No  Time 
But  This  Present  for  the  Fourth  Friends  World 
Conference.  The  questions  at  the  end  may  be  useful 
to  individual  readers,  or  could  be  used  for  a dis- 
cussion group. 

The  subject  of  “the  arts”  is  so  vast,  and 
so  many  very  different  things  are  brought 
to  mind  for  different  people  by  this  reference 
that  a bit  of  preliminary  definition  may  be 
essential.  One  use  of  art  is  as  illustration  or 
persuasion,  an  activity  in  the  service  of  some 
other  objective.  Art  used  in  religion  has  gen- 
erally been  of  this  sort,  and  religion  has  been 
a great  patron  of  the  arts  throughout  man’s 
history.  In  one  sense  perhaps  one  always 
refers  to  “religious”  art,  “advertising”  art, 
or  “decorative”  art  as  being  in  the  service  of 
some  more  valuable  or  ultimate  activity.  On 
the  basis  of  this  definition,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  how  Friends’  emphasis  on  simplicity 
and  the  rejection  of  an  explicit  creed  would 
rule  out  the  use  of  religious  art  as  a didactic 
aid.  But  art  has  also  been  historically  im- 
portant to  man  in  itself,  as  art,  not  as  reli- 
gious, or  aristocratic,  or  polemically  oriented. 
It  is  in  this  more  fundamental  sense  that  the 
following  summaries  are  proposed. 

The  idea  that 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty — that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know 

does  not  seem  to  be  widely  bruited  about  at 
the  present  time.  But  there  are  many,  includ- 
ing a goodly  number  within  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  find  that  the  insights  and  ex- 
periences of  the  arts  are  perhaps  the  clearest 
manifestations  of  spirituality  in  everyday 
existence.  Nevertheless,  Friends  have  not 
identified  their  attitudes  toward  the  arts 
with  much  precision.  And  this  doubtless  re- 
flects a fair  amount  of  indecision  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  attitudes  of  earlier  Friends  in 
these  matters,  when  the  arts  appear  to  have 
been  definitely  relegated  to  the  pastimes 
called  frivolities,  and  treated  with  uneasy 
toleration  if  not  the  more  usual  outright 
condemnation. 

This  attitude  toward  the  arts  may  well 
have  originated  with  Plato’s  belief  that  paint- 
ing and  drama  were  unworthy,  spurious  imi- 
tations of  the  reality  of  nature,  and  music 
useful  only  as  a disciplinary  force — a view 
that  has  continued  pervasively  in  various 
guises  in  later  thought.  More  recent  analy- 
tical thinking,  however,  in  psychological  and 
social  research  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  has 
come  up  with  rather  different  ways  of  eval- 
uating the  arts  in  relation  to  reality,  seeing 
them  as  a way  in  which  a life  rooted  in  the 
Spirit  can  be  lived  within  the  world  of  the 


here  and  now.  Such  a connection  between 
the  arts  and  the  life  of  the  Spirit  is  increas- 
ingly important  in  a day  when  “reality”  is 
more  identified  with  patterns  of  scientific 
and  materialistic  thinking. 

The  problems  of  purity,  of  “Purism,”  and 
Puritanism  have  been  troublesome  in  man’s 
history,  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be  so. 
One  difficulty  is  that  some  aspects  of  the 
arts,  at  least,  seem  to  deal  with  things  which 
are  too  worldly,  or  even  evil,  to  be  consid- 
ered by  many  as  spiritual  activities.  They 
express  anguish,  pain,  sensuous  indulgence — 
many  things,  for  they  represent  man’s  record 
of  experiences  of  value.  Yet  for  most  people 
spirituality  implies  exaltation  and  uplift. 

It  is  probably  close  to  the  truth  to  assume 
that  the  attitude  presently  dominant  in 
America  regards  the  Puritan  tradition  with 
tolerant  pity  at  best,  and  often  enough  with 
open  contempt.  Certainly  psychological  in- 
sights have  exposed  aspects  of  Puritanism 
which  appear  to  have  been  more  concerned 
with  preserving  areas  of  aggression,  of  intol- 
erance, and  of  hostility  than  with  living  only 
in  purity.  And  it  is  sadly  true  that  resisting 
evil  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  doing  good 
— most  especially  when  the  evil  in  question 
is  so  only  by  one’s  own  definition.  So  we 
have  pretty  good  reasons  to  re-examine  the 
Puritanism  which,  along  with  other  strands 
of  historic  thought,  helped  ban  the  arts  from 
Friends’  experience. 

It  would  be  superficial,  however,  to  dis- 
card the  insights  of  the  Puritan  movement 
entirely,  for  they  are  allied  to  those  drives 
which  lead  to  disciplined  religious  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  to  the  great  examples  of 
purity  of  form  in  music,  poetry,  and  the  vis- 
ual arts. 

In  the  arts,  there  has  always  been  a trend 
toward  “purism,”  along  with  continuing  and 
durable  trends  in  other  directions.  For  when- 
ever a dedicated  and  creative  person  finds 
the  essence  which  seems  to  have  the  great- 
est meaning,  it  is  part  of  his  seriousness  and 
of  his  dedication  to  emphasize  that  essence, 
the  very  element  which  contains  the  highest 
values  most  completely.  He  may  then  have 
to  strip  away  everything  not  a part  of  that 
central  discovery  in  order  to  allow  it  to  stand 
forth  clear  and  unmistakable.  Since  this  es- 
sential clarity  seems  to  be  so  fundamental 
and  irreducible,  it  has  a great  appeal. 

So,  too,  we  can  find  this  emphasis  on 
essentials,  the  full  ease  of  grand  style,  in  a 
successful  life  of  great  spiritual  concentra- 
tion, although  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
equate  barrenness  with  saintly  simplicity. 
Fasting  for  purification  may  be  of  value.  But 
for  some  men  at  some  times  a heavy  meal 
may  be  right — or  new  friends,  or  solitude. 
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The  key  question  is:  To  what  extent  does  the 
stripping  away  of  non-essentials  contribute 
to  the  intensification  of  real  and  rich  experi- 
ence? 

My  own  guess  is  that  the  issue  is  one  of 
“acceptance,”  in  the  sense  of  Kierkegaard’s 
“acceptance  of  good  and  evil.”  With  this 
acceptance,  there  can  then  be  selection,  a 
free  discarding  of  what  is  not  needed,  lead- 
ing to  ever  greater  depth,  clarity,  and  sim- 
plicity. But  what  has  not  been  “accepted” 
cannot  be  thus  used  or  given  up,  it  can  only 
be  repressed  or  rejected,  thus  leading  to  con- 
flict or  barrenness.  So,  in  the  end,  the  sad 
result  of  Puritanical  ways  is  the  stern,  the 
straight  and  the  narrow  way  of  rejection 
(fear),  whereas  the  life  of  saintly  ease  as 
well  as  the  art  work  of  grand  style  are  the 
result  of  simplification  through  acceptance 
(love),  for  “love  casteth  out  fear.” 

If,  then,  Friends  are  to  open  themselves 
to  art,  the  only  valid  answer  to  the  question 
of  which  arts  is,  all  art.  The  person  v/ho 
“knows  what  he  likes”  never  gives  himself 
the  chance  to  know  anything  about  art,  just 
as  the  one  who  knows  in  advance  just  what 
being  in  love  must  be  will  surely  never  have 
the  authentic  experience  of  loving.  Such 
lack  of  openness  is  the  problem  of  Puritan- 
ism, though  purity  of  style  is  merely  one  of 
many  kinds  of  emphasis  in  art,  a reflection 
of  one  of  the  many  styles  of  living  lives. 

— BEN  NORRIS 

H onolulu  M eeting 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  Do  you  think  that  truth  and  beauty  are 
the  same,  or  at  least  very  closely  related? 
If  so,  how  are  they  related  to  the  spiritual 
experience?  How  to  the  idea  of  the  divine 
in  religion  in  general,  and  in  Quakerism  in 
particular? 

2.  What  relevant  experiences  of  the  “re- 
ality” of  the  arts  can  you  identify  as  evi- 
dently valid  but  different  from  the  “reality” 
of  science? 

3.  What  positive  values  do  you  think  that 
early  Friends  had  in  mind  in  the  stripping 
away  of  all  ceremonial  activities,  thus  in 
effect  forbidding  all  art?  (The  communicable 
forms  of  all  arts,  i.e.,  the  structure  of  poem, 
of  dance,  of  design,  etc.,  are  “ceremonial.”) 

4.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  person  attracted  to  purity  as  a 
goal?  In  what  ways  would  such  a type  be 
different  from  one  seeking  a more  widely 
diversified  range  of  experience? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  person  attracted  to  the  Society 
of  Friends?  Is  it  related  to  “purity”? 

6.  Of  the  people  you  have  been  privileged 
to  know  well  enough  to  judge  in  real  depth, 


have  the  “pure  in  spirit”  also  been  rich  in 
breadth  of  experience  and  understanding?  If 
not,  how  would  you  speculate  on  the  differ- 
ences? 

7.  Do  you  find  any  evidence  that  the 
cultivation  of  some  kind  of  a fantasy  life  may 
be  both  normal  and  necessary  for  adult 
humans?  If  not,  why?  What  kinds  of  fantasy 
are  characteristic  of  our  civilization?  In  what 
ways  can  man  deal  with  hostility,  aggression, 
and  frustration? 

8.  In  great  art  the  values  of  all  the  parts 
relate  to  the  aesthetic  unity  of  the  whole. 
Shakespeare’s  sometimes  bawdy  language, 
for  example,  is  a very  minor  part  of  his  total 
importance  as  an  artist;  but,  to  what  extent 
must  one  be  able  to  accept  and  to  relish  the 
bawdy  in  order  fully  to  understand  Shake- 
speare’s meanings? 

9.  If  the  beneficial  and  humane  values  of 
the  “catharsis”  through  horror  of  Greek 
tragedy  can  be  rather  widely  accepted  by 
thoughtful  people,  what  about  the  proposal 
that  there  may  even  be  social  value  in  por- 
nography? 

FROM  CREATIVE  DANCE  TO 
CREATIVE  SILENCE 

Creative  modern  dance  made  me  con- 
scious of  a sensitive  inner  core  of  deep  feel- 
ing. Eventually,  I found  a kindred  spirit  in 
Friends  silent  worship — sensitive  and  crea- 
tive. 

It  all  started  in  Teachers’  College  in  1922 
where  I first  experienced  the  fun  and  emo- 
tional release  of  folk  dancing.  From  there  I 
went  on,  after  graduation,  into  Russian  Folk 
Dance  and  Russian  Ballet  at  the  Chalif 
School  of  Dance  in  New  York  City.  Release 
of  tensions  and  frustrations  through  the 
dance  was  good  catharsis,  but  I was  never 
completely  satisfied  by  the  stilted  style  of 
the  ballet.  Finally  I crossed  57th  Street  to 
the  Denishawn  School  of  Creative  Dance  in 
Carnegie  Hall. 

There,  under  the  inspiring  instruction  of 
Doris  Humphrey  and  Charles  Weidman,  I 
experienced  the  soul-stirring  thrill  of  all 
physical  movement  originating  “from  the 
center  out”  and  “from  the  center  in.”  As 
this  creative  center  was  increasingly  stirred 
to  express  in  movement  one’s  inner  feelings, 
the  style  restrictions  imposed  by  Ruth  St. 
Denis  and  Ted  Shawn  caused  a friendly 
break,  resulting  in  the  start  of  the  Humph- 
rey-Weidman  School  of  Modern  Creative 
Dance  and  their  Concert  Group. 

I went  with  them  and  here,  completely 
released  from  all  preconceived  styles  and 
forms  and  the  confines  of  music  already  com- 
posed, the  restless  stirrings  of  the  inner  spirit 
found  unhampered  expression.  Here,  also, 
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was  born  respect  for  the  inner  stirrings  of  all 
people  and  the  actions  that  lead  to  their  out- 
ward expression,  whether  in  dance  form, 
demonstrations,  or  other  forms  of  witness. 
That  is  why  I heartily  recommend  to  all 
young  people  the  art  form  of  modern  crea- 
tive dance  to  help  sensitize  the  inner  spirit 
and  give  it  release  through  creative  action. 
—EMILY  BURNS 
Orange  Grove  Meeting  and 
Salt  Lake  City  Worship  Group 

TWO  FOR  THE  SHOW 
or 

It’s  a Dog’s  Life  to  Be  a Woman 

I. 

Here  sits  slothful,  awful  Alice ; 

Her  smile  is  sweet;  she’s  full  of  malice. 

She  hasn’t  scrubbed  the  kitchen  floor , 

Not  this  week,  last  week,  nor  the  week  before. 
And  if  you  ask,  she  wont  some  more. 

“ Mice  are  nice,”  says  Alice. 

II. 

Was  Eve  drawn  up  from  Adam’s  rib. 

Or  Adam  from  her  thigh? 

A Hebrew  thought  that  he  knew. 

But  Eve  often  wondered  why. 

If  God  created  Woman  last. 

And  had  her  sin  the  first. 

She’s  still  the  apple  of  Man’s  eye. 

The  object  of  his  thirst? 

—PEGGY  SPEAR 

Pacific  Ackworth  Meeting 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CREATIVITY 

For  two  years,  about  ten  of  us  have  met 
together  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  the  Univer- 
sity Friends  Meeting  House  for  a “Creativ- 
ity Group”  led  by  Alura  Dodd.  Each  person 
would  describe  this  experience  differently. 
In  my  own  feeling,  I am  worshipping  on  these 
evenings,  or  learning  to.  We  spend  about  one 
hour  dancing  “free-form”  and  another  work- 
ing with  paints  or  clay.  This  in  itself  has 
been  a miracle  for  me,  as  I have  always  felt 
blocked  in  anything  “artistic.”  But  here  it 
is  different.  The  cardinal  principle  of  the 
group  is  not  to  criticize  anyone,  especially 
oneself.  In  this  remarkable  atmosphere,  even 
I can  participate  comfortably. 

At  first  I had  a hard  time  really  believing 
that  the  others  weren’t  watching  me,  judging 
my  efforts  as  good  or  bad.  But  soon  it  became 
evident  that  my  main  source  of  criticism  was 
not  “out  there”  but  within.  This  was  where 
I was  being  inhibited,  this  was  where  change 
needed  to  occur.  Somehow  I had  to  wrest 
power  from  my  domineering  intellect  which, 
very  like  a child,  was  always  insisting  on 
“having  a turn.”  And,  I perceived,  I had  to 
give  this  power  over  to  a new  center,  one 
which  could  say  “Yes,  yes!”  not  only  to  my 
intellect  but  also  to  those  other  parts  of  my 


being  which  were  seeking  expression.  This 
new  center  of  life  I sensed  as  deep  within  me, 
but  also,  somehow,  as  outside,  encompassing 
me. 

More  and  more  often  now,  when  music 
is  playing,  I can  find  this  new  center  and 
become  immersed  in  it.  Then  I feel  loved 
into  movement.  I dance  and  dance,  let  go 
and  keep  on  letting  go  without  interruption. 
My  intellect  is  not  needed  and  remains  quiet. 
My  body  feels  the  full  freedom  of  going  with 
the  music.  Its  every  movement  is  one  of 
thanksgiving. 

Sometimes  I suddenly  feel  like  crying  or 
have  a sense  of  trembling  in  the  midst  of 
such  dancing — experiences  not  unfamiliar  to 
our  “quaking”  Quaker  ancestors.  Recent  psy- 
chological findings  (e.g.,  The  Human.  Side  of 
Human  Beings,  by  Harvey  Jackins,  Rational 
Island  Publishers,  1965)  suggest  that  these 
are  good  signs,  indicating  that  healing  is 
taking  place  within. 

When  I have  a paint  brush  or  clay  in  my 
hands,  my  intellect  is  still  quite  domineering, 
not  quite  willing  to  trust  my  imagination  and 
my  hands  on  their  own.  But  slowly  I am 
learning  to  give  attention  to  the  imagery 
which  passes  through  me  and  to  try  to  give 
it  form  through  these  media  also.  The  paint- 
ings and  clay  pieces  thus  created  often  be- 
come living  symbols  for  me,  holding  mean- 
ing which  affects  my  activities  for  some  days. 

Sometimes  another  in  the  group  will  say 
that  a creation  of  mine  “speaks”  to  him.  I 
am  always  glad  but  rather  surprised  at  this, 
as  my  act  of  creating  has  not  been  a conscious 
reaching  out  to  others.  It  has  been  a response 
to  that  which  calls  forth  my  own  unfolding; 
it  has  been  an  act  of  worship.  But  perhaps 
that  is  what  touches  them.  I know  how 
deeply  I am  touched  by  others’  acts  of  wor- 
ship— perhaps  most  especially  by  the  awk- 
ward ones,  for  these  speak  of  new  begin- 
nings, of  new  life  trying  to  be  born. 

It  is  important  for  a human  to  dare  to  be 
awkward,  to  be  responsive  to  the  “Yes, 
yes!”  of  life  which  is  calling  him  forth,  rather 
than  to  the  criticism  of  others  or  of  himself. 
This  I have  learned  from  our  precious  Tues- 
day evening  meetings.  As  long  as  a human 
dares  to  be  awkward,  he  will  unfold.  As  long 
as  he  dares  to  worship,  his  own  creation  will 
continue.  —BARBARA  YARNALL 

University  Meeting 

CINQUA1M  FOR  OUR  TIME 

There’s  sky 

And  earth.  And  man 

Between,  not  nearly  knows 

How  earth-dark  deeds  obscure  the  lucent 

Blue. 

—ISABEL  FOTHERGILL  SMITH 

Claremont  Meeting 
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THE  MEETINGS  AND  THE  ARTS 

Reports  from  some  Monthly  Meetings  about  how  members  are  involved  in  various  arts 
and  crafts,  and  how  art  affects  the  Meeting  community. 


CLAREMONT 

Although  we  do  not  have  any  group  projects  in 
the  arts  in  Claremont  Meeting,  a number  of  indivi- 
duals are  so  engaged. 

Dorothy  Saunders  has  turned  her  home  into  a 
ceramics  workshop  where  she  makes  lovely  casser- 
ole dishes,  tea  pots,  cups,  and  punch  bowls,  and 
sells  them  to  eager  friends.  Jim  Thomas  has  a kiln 
in  his  back  yard  where  he  spends  his  free  time 
baking  the  beautiful  things  he  has  made  on  his 
potter’s  wheel.  David  Dart  makes  and  repairs  musi- 
cal instruments  for  the  Claremont  Folk  Music  Cen- 
ter; he  recently  made  a mandolin  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl.  We  still  claim  Foy  and  Libby  Van  DoSsen, 
who  are  wel!  known  throughout  the  Yearly  Meeting 
for  their  creative  work  in  art  and  drama.  Ann  Urey 
has  organized  a country  dance  group  that  gathers 
at  the  Meeting  House  twice  a month. 

There  has  also  been  a good  deal  of  profes- 
sional writing  in  our  group,  and  I am  sending  along 
some  of  their  contributions. 

—MARTHA  DART 

COLLEGE  PARK 

A casual  survey  of  Friends  and  attenders  of  Col- 
lege Park  Meeting  reveals  that  most  participate  in 
the  arts  in  some  way,  through  painting,  music,  writ- 
ing, etc.,  although  mostly  on  a part-time  basis. 

Mary  and  Polly  Strong  are  outstanding  weavers. 
Besides  Bob  Newtek,  who  is  a commercial  artist, 
other  Friends  who  paint  include  Phil  Leona,  Alan 
Clarke,  and  Polly  Strong.  Among  the  writers  of  short 
stories  or  poems  are  our  Clerk,  Jo  Ann  Martin,  Vicks 
Thompson,  Robert  Getsia,  Marvin  Hubbard,  Joan 
Pier,  Anne  Dale  (who  is  writing  a book),  and  Frances 
Busksrk,  Elizabeth  Israel  is  proficient  on  the  guitar; 
Jo  Ann  Martin  and  Larry  and  Pat  Wolf  play  the  re- 
corder; and  Frances  Buskirk  and  daughter  Martha 
play  piano. 

On  a number  of  occasions  during  the  Adult 
Study  Hour  before  Meeting,  music  was  played  while 
people  wrote  either  poems  or  revelations  of  some 
kind. 

The  sense  of  the  Meeting  is  that  there  is  a close 
connection  between  art  and  religion,  and  your 
Friends  Bulletin,  we  believe  will  do  much  to  empha- 
size this  important  and  exciting  fact. 

—JOAN  D.  PIER 

EASTS1DE 

Most  of  our  corporate  effort  has  been  concen- 
trated in  the  art  of  communication — with  God  and 
our  fellow  man.  The  Sunday  School  classes  have 
dabbled  in  art,  but  not  to  any  unusual  extent.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  artistic  individuals  in  our 
Meeting  is  Priscilla  Maynard  who  holds  a Master’s 
in  Art.  She  is  presently  occupied  in  teaching  and 
selling  art.Skilled  in  water,  oil,  and  acrylic,  she  works 
in  any  form  from  landscapes  to  portraits. 

Young  Friends  have  been  displaying  a healthy 
amount  of  creativity.  John  Carson  is  often  found 
sketching  on  his  own  and  developing  further  his 
present  skills.  David  Strslmatter  is  working  and 
learning  with  Rich  Beyer,  a University  Friend  whose 
home  is  abundantly  supplied  with  works  of  his  own, 
among  which  are  many  impressive  sculptures  in 
wood  and  stone. 

Other  artistic  pastimes  of  members  are  diverse 
and  imaginatiive.  Larry  James  and  Paton  Crouse 


have  been  experimenting  with  close-up  photography; 
Sue  Fulle  is  a writer  of  fiction;  Wayne  Joyce  takes 
travel  slides;  Jackie  Dunham  gives  music  lessons  to 
her  sons  and  neighborhood  children.  Several  find 
artistic  expression  in  beautiful  and  often  unusual 
flower  arrangements,  one  of  which  is  shared  each 
Sunday  as  each  family  takes  its  turn  in  preparing 
the  Meeting  room  for  worship. 

—WHITMAN  DUNHAM 

HARBOR  AREA  WORSHIP  GROUP 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  of  our  members 
who  are  talented  in  the  arts: 

— LQVERNE  MORRIS,  writer  (reporter  for  20  years) 

— JOAN  PICCARD,  painter 

— ALEX  PRICE,  pottery  sculptor 

—LEE  STEELMAN,  musician 

■ — RONALD  STEELMAN,  musician 

— VENITA  STUHLSATZ,  writer 

—DIXIE  SWIFT,  painter 

This  is  nearly  half  of  the  adult  members  and 

attenders  of  the  group  no  mean  percentage! 

Young  Friends  are  encouraged  in  arts  and  crafts 
in  First  Day  School  and  in  their  own  homes,  but 
haven’t  yet  reached  widespread  display  stage  of  a 
professional  nature. 

—RUTH  HULL  BENNETT 

HONOLULU 

Honolulu,  like  most  university  Meetings,  is  an 
“arty”  vroup.  We  have  some  real  talent  and  we  are 
not  modest  about  it.  Still,  our  interests  in  the  arts 
do  not  color  greatly  or  conflict  in  any  way  with  our 
more  immediate  concerns  for  the  spiritual  values  of 
the  members  and  the  community.  On  the  contrary, 
we  often  feel  that  our  interest  in  the  arts  contributes 
increased  richness  to  our  religious  experiences. 

Among  members  and  attenders  are  all  levels  of 
artists,  from  child  “dabblers”  to  nationally  known 
professionals.  They  turn  out  everything  from  Japan- 
ese-style  haikus  to  published  volumes  of  verse  and 
prose,  amateur  ceramics  to  museum-piece  sculptures 
and  oils. 

One  member,  Ben  Norris,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
and  his  work  is  hung  in  many  galleries  in  America 
and  Europe. 

In  music  we  are  equally  gifted:  Hugo  Kortschak 
is  a long-time  member  of  the  Honolulu  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Bill  Sullivan  teaches  and  is  working  for 
a master’s  in  Musicology,  and  there  are  three  or 
four  retired  music  teachers  in  the  Meeting.  Ruth 
Fukuda  plays  the  samisen  with  a Japanese  musical 
group,  and  Dorothy  Kahananui  has  taught  Hawaiian 
music  for  many  years. 

Sharon  Sullivan  is  a painter,  Diana  Selser  a cer- 
amist, and  Dorothy  Stubbarf  an  art  student.  Mils 
Sakilhara  writes  haiku  (see  page  4);  Dorothy  Hunt 
has  published  a volume  of  poems;  and  Helen  Bender, 
in  addition  to  being  a musician  and  painter,  has 
published  a cook  book.  Jon  Beckett  is  a serious 
student  of  photography.  During  the  past  year,  Ma- 
sako  Sakihara  taught  a class  in  flower  arrangement 
and  Floyd  Schmoe  one  in  woodcarving.  (See  pic- 
tures, page  14.) 

—FLOYD  SCHMOE 
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MARLOMA 

Both  individually  and  within  the  Meeting,  we  care 
deeply  about  the  arts  and  find  a relationship  be- 
tween art  and  religion  which  enriches  and  inspires 
us  all.  Among  us  there  are  musicians,  singers, 
writers,  poets,  painters,  and  sculptors.  At  informal 
gatherings,  such  as  camping  trips  or  parties,  we  play 
and  sing  together.  Ed  Borgers  has  written  an  essay 
on  the  Arts  and  Religion  which  he  has  delivered 
at  several  nearby  Unitarian  churches.  Jean  Unne- 
wehr  has  been  teaching  violin  to  both  children  and 
adults.  In  our  First  Day  School,  Hermior.e  Baker 
has  worked  with  clay  with  some  of  our  young  people. 

We  have  adult  and  youthful  violinists,  piano 
players,  one  trombone  player  and  one  oboe  player. 
Claudia  Goodwin,  age  13,  does  some  sculpture. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  ideas  we  have  begun 
recently  has  been  the  holding  of  a half-hour  Family 
Worship  Service  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month, 
before  our  regular  Meeting  for  Worship.  The  Unne- 
wehr  family  led  the  first  one,  using  as  their  theme 
The  Arts  and  Religion.  Lewis  led  the  service;  we 
sang  hymns;  the  children  read,  played  instruments, 
showed  us  their  painting.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  taking  turns  in  future  family  services,  as  a beau- 
tiful beginning  to  worship. 

—PAMELA  W.  BORGERS 

PACIFIC  ACKWORTH 

As  individuals  within  Pacific  Ackworth  Monthly 
Meeting,  we  share  a rich  and  varied  experience  in 
the  arts,  although  the  Meeting  has  no  regular  pro- 
gram of  activity  in  this  area. 

Many  of  us  seek  to  enrich  our  experience  and 
our  understanding  through  creative  work  of  some 
kind:  writing,  painting,  music,  dancing,  or  handi- 
crafts. One  of  our  members  has  exhibited  his  paint- 
ings throughout  the  Los  Angeles  area.  A Meeting 
family  with  enthusiasm  for  the  recorder  has  de- 
lighted many  gatherings  with  their  music.  Two  of 
our  members  conduct  a poetry  workshop. 

Others  give  time  and  energy  to  the  support  of 
artistic  activities  in  the  community.  One  of  our  mem- 
bers is  president  of  the  Music  Club  of  Arcadia  High 
School,  a parents’  group  which  provides  for  the 
needs  of  performing  groups  at  the  school. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  close  relationship  with 
Pacific  Ackworth  School,  where  the  spontaneity  and 
natural  enthusiasm  of  Young  Friends  overflows  onto 
our  Meeting  Room  walls  — to  distract?  sometimes; 
but  also  to  quicken  us  in  our  search  for  the  Eternal 
in  the  everyday. 

The  extent  and  depth  of  our  personal  commit- 
ments to  the  arts  vary,  but  they  are  an  integral  and 
important  part  of  our  life  as  Friends. 

—PEGGY  SPEAR 

PHOENIX 

In  its  architecture  and  location,  Phoenix  Meeting 
House  invites  response  to  the  beauty  of  nature.  The 
entire  north  wall  of  the  Meeting  room  is  a window 
giving  worshippers  a view  of  the  desert  and  Squaw 
Peak.  One  member,  Tom  Phillips,  has  been  inspired 
by  the  setting  to  write  a series  of  meditative  and 
descriptive  poems,  Under  Sqmaw  Peak.  As  Tom’s 
poems  have  portrayed  the  mountain  in  many  moods, 
Harry  Startler  with  his  camera  has  produced  com- 
panion studies  of  it,  several  of  which  adorn  the  wall 
in  the  library. 

Many  other  individuals  are  active  participants 
in  the  arts,  but  because  members  come  from  widely 
scattered  communities,  there  are  few  opportunities 
for  group  projects.  Family  Fun  Nights,  held  monthly, 


provide  opportunities  for  sharing  musical  and  other 
artistic  experiences.  At  a recent  one,  several  Young 
Freinds  played  instruments;  Manny  Stamler  (age  10) 
showed  photographs  he  and  his  father  had  taken, 
including  a series  at  New  Oraibi,  on  the  Hopi  Res- 
ervation; Thornton  Price  showed  a pastel  landscape 
reminiscent  of  the  years  he  and  his  family  spent 
in  India;  Cleo  Cox  displayed  a colorful  mosaic 
panel,  “Golden  Pheasants”;  Becky  Price  (age  12) 
exhibited  dolls  from  Greece,  India,  and  other  coun- 
tries she  had  visited. 

For  the  annual  Quaker  Bazaar,  women  of  the 
Meeting’s  sewing  group  perpetuate  an  early  Ameri- 
can foik  art  in  creating  patchwork  quilts.  Also  out- 
standing at  last  year’s  bazaar  were  floral  arrange- 
ments and  decorative  designs  made  from  desert 
materials  by  Bets  Probasco,  unusual  knitted  toy 
animals  made  by  Edie  Hagerty  from  patterns  she 
had  brought  from  England,  and  paintings  by  Sda 
Nowabbi,  a Hopi  artist  and  teacher. 

Our  rock  hounds,  Sarah  and  Verlin  Pemberton, 
create  artistic  jewelry  and  such  household  items  as 
wall  plaques  and  a coffee  table. 

Several  Young  Friends  have  been  active  in  arts 
and  crafts.  Stephanie  Ozanne  is  interested  in  draw- 
ing and  oil  painting  as  well  as  poetry  (see  page  5). 
In  addition  to  those  now  away  at  college,  at  least 
fourteen  Young  Friends  play  musical  instruments, 
including  violin,  guitar,  flute,  cello,  French  horn, 
and  piano.  Several  also  study  voice  and  sing  in 
choirs. 

The  third  and  fourth  grade  students  in  the  First 
Day  School  recently  had  a course  on  Making  Friends 
Around  the  World.  Their  teacher,  Marjorie  Helms, 
said:  “An  excellent  way  to  understand  children  of 
other  lands  was  to  observe  their  arts  and  crafts, 
perhaps  even  try  creating  something  in  the  native 
manner.  Each  month  we  had  a guest  from  another 
land  who  showed  us  native  sculpture,  handicrafts, 
fine  needlework,  silver  work,  and  painting.  Spon- 
taneous drawing,  painting,  and  poetry-writing  also 
occupied  some  of  our  time.”  Edie  Hagerty  shared 
with  the  class  experiences  and  artifacts  from  Kenya, 
where  she  and  her  husband  had  spent  two  years; 
and  Olive  Goodykoontz  displayed  materials  sent  to 
children  in  her  Chandler  School  from  its  partner 
school  in  Berlin. 

As  members  of  Phoenix  Meeting  cultivate  the  arts 
to  give  fuller  expression  to  their  own  love  of  beauty, 
they  are  also  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  arts  in 
coming  to  know  our  brothers  in  other  lands. 

—ELIZABETH  BENNETT 

SANTA  BARBARA 

Benjamin  Rockwell  has  spent  the  last  ten  years 
in  art  study,  and  has  participated  in  a number  of 
shows,  including  a one-man  show  and  three  at  the 
Santa  Barbara  art  museum.  His  apartment  looks 
like  a small  gallery  of  his  work,  with  40  to  50  por- 
traits, over  30  landscapes,  and  some  still  life  and 
abstract  pieces.  Not  limiting  himself  to  painting,  he 
also  writes  poetry  and  sculpts. 

At  89,  Ben  Rockwell’s  painting  is  inhibited  by 
poor  eyesight,  damaged  by  intensive  painting  in  his 
teens,  when  his  interest  was  set  aside  until  he  was 
nearly  80.  Our  Meeting  admiringly  includes  this 
account  of  Ben  Rockwell’s  creative  efforts  with  those 
of  younger  (if  not  young!)  Friends. 

Miles  Varner,  a regular  attender  of  our  Meeting, 
is  a sculptor  whose  works  have  appeared  in  many 
exhibitions  throughout  the  state,  and  in  local  galler- 
ies. 
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Colomhe  Leinau  Langton,  a member  of  Santa 
Barbara  Meeting  now  living  in  Orinda,  has  exhibited 
sculpture  and  painting.  (See  page  15.) 

Charles  Cooper,  professor  of  English  Literature, 
has  expressed  a life-long  interest  in  various  arts 
by,  for  example  directing  college  and  community 
theater. 

—VIRGINIA  LEINAU 


SANTA  FE 

Curt  Ducasse,  professor  at  Brown  University,  says: 
“There  is  evidence  on  every  side  that  art  and 
aesthetic  interest  are  phenomena  as  truly  intrinsic 
to  human  life  and  as  distinctive  of  it  as  are,  for 
instance,  religion,  science,  or  trade.”  Many  of  us  in 
Santa  Fe  Meeting  might  well  consider  that  art  has 
been  a staff  of  life. 

A number  of  us  work  locally  and  nationally  on 
supporting  achievements  in  art  forms.  One  of  our 
members  has  been  making  tape  recordings  by 
artists  for  the  Archives  of  American  Art.  Our  museum 
complex  is  another  medium  for  devotion  of  time  and 
ideas,  as  is  our  opera. 

As  a Meeting,  we  sold  the  paintings  and  books 
of  our  member  Olive  Rush,  to  pay  for  her  hospital 
care  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life.  Other 
professional  artists  connected  with  our  Meeting  are 
writers,  architects,  painters,  and  designers.  Peggy 
Church,  an  attender,  has  had  several  books,  mostly 
poetry,  published;  her  latest,  The  House  at  Otowi 
Bridge,  is  a much-admired  non-fiction  account  of 
life  in  our  Indian  country. 

After  a session  with  Rachel  Dubois  on  Quaker 
Dialogues,  we  had  three  meetings  on  poetry  which 
were  very  stimulating.  It  is  common  amongst  us  to 
feel  the  arts  are  part  of  our  religious  venture,  and 
most  certainly  can  be  shared  by  our  Meeting. 

—JANE  H.  BAUMANN 

UNIVERSITY 

In  1965,  University  Meeting  held  a month-long 
arts  and  crafts  show  for  its  members  and  attenders 
and  those  of  neighboring  Meetings.  Out  of  it  grew 
an  interest  in  inviting  artists  of  the  community  to 


display  their  work  in  monthly  shows.  The  shows  are 
now  an  institution.  We  have  them  up  during  the 
week  of  the  Business  Meeting,  and  invite  the  artist 
and  his  family  to  share  a pot-luck  supper  with  us, 
attempting  thus  to  both  give  him  the  benefit  of  our 
reactions  to  his  work  and  give  us  something  of  a 
sense  of  the  man  creating  these  new  things. 

Something  of  the  philosophy  of  the  art  exhibits 
is  this:  that  as  Friends  we  seek  the  creative  way  to 
deal  with  problem  situations,  and  artists  to  a degree 
achieve  this.  They  respond  to  the  challenges  in  our 
society  by  creating,  rather  than  answering  like 
brutes.  Also,  we  seek  to  enlarge  the  compass  of  our 
sensitivity.  In  such  displays,  we  get  to  see  the  world 
through  others’  eyes.  We  come  to  know  the  artists 
quite  intimately,  and  grow  ourselves.  And  lastly, 
the  shows  are  a means  of  outreach. 

The  bare  walls  of  our  new  building  have  become 
an  active  element  in  our  growth  and  appreciation  of 
the  world  we  live  in.  The  show  has  become  very 
much  a part  of  the  Meeting — and  a point  of  contro- 
versy, too.  We  have  to  reconcile  all  the  values  the 
artists  have  brought  to  us  with  the  values  around 
which  we  have  built  our  lives. 

Some  of  the  people  in  University  Meeting  in- 
volved in  the  arts  are: 

—FLOYD  SCHMOE— author 
—WILLIAM  MATCH ETT— poet 
—RICHARD  BEYER— sculptor 
—BRIAN  HOGENAUER— painter 
(high  school  student) 

— JACOB  BROWN — cartoonist 
—SALLY  BRYAN— poet 
— DEE  LINFORD — Indian  arts  and  crafts 
—ROBERT  STEVER— painter 
—JULIET  CUNNINGHAM— musician 
— DICK  ANDERSON — photographer 
— ALURA  DODD — dancer,  creativity  program 
— MITCHELL  DODD — poet  (university  student) 

— JOYCE  VICTOR — poet  (high  school  student) 

—RICHARD  BEYER 
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